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COMMENT 

a scientist's challenge 

AS CHRISTMAS approaches, one year after the sign- 
ing of the armistice, the skies are not altogether clear. 
International peace is officially imminent, no doubt, but un- 
official and quite unauthorized battles are being fought in 
many a torn and starving province of distracted nations. 
And in our own country industrial battles of giants remind 
us that peace, in a modern democracy, is a spiritual achieve- 
ment of the crowd — a sympathetic union of vast masses of 
all kinds of people, not to be attained by the proclamation of 
governments. 

The immense reach of modern causes and issues, the in- 
terdependence of all the peoples of the earth, may well assure 
us that we live in a great age, an age which gives more scope 
than any in past history for the vision and conquest of great 
minds and the free action of little ones. Immersed in 
immediate pessimisms — war's horrors, the treaty's imperfec- 
tions, the coal strike, the over-loaded opulence of our time 
crowding out significant living and thinking, the over- 
strident near noises and far cries discordantly clamoring — 
discouraged with all this seeming chaos, we are too prone 
to forget the epic immensity of its challenge. It is for the 
individual soul, now as always before in the history of the 
race, to master all this, to see through the chaos of his time, 
and resolve it into forms of power and beauty. 

In other words, it is our job — the job of the poets, artists, 
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scientists of our age — to mold the future of the world. The 
scientists are doing their part with sublime audacity — are 
the poets and other artists doing theirs? 

It may be wise to search our consciences for an answer to 
certain accusations which I find summarized by one of the 
greatest constructive scientists now living, Charles P. Stein- 
metz, chief consulting engineer of the General Electric 
Company, whose demoniacal — no, god-like — turbines deal 
out light and power all over the world. Dr. Steinmetz con- 
tributes an introduction to a book by Charles M. Ripley, 
E. E., entitled Romance of a Great Factory and privately 
printed at Schenectady, New York. The introduction opens 
with the following quotation from some tritely palavering 
academician : 

"We are living in an unromantic age. Before the shriek of the 
locomotive the wood nymphs have fled, and the factory whistle has 
driven away the romance of the old times. Art and poetry cannot 
flourish in our cold engineering age." 

Dr. Steinmetz comments as follows: 

Thus says the professor of literature, dissecting the master-works 
of by-gone ages from Homer to Goethe, and telling us what literary 
art is. 

Why do our literary men of today write "best sellers" — books 
whose only redeeming feature is that they are forgotten as quickly 
as sold? They fail to see the wonders of our day, the greatest in 
the world's history; they find nothing worthy of their literary skill, 
in our "cold engineering age"! But, oyer and again, they repeat 
the story of erotic sentimentalism, running up and down the scale 
from hysteria to pathological degeneration. Hopelessly out of touch 
with the world of today, they see nothing in it except sensual ero- 
tics of the more hysterical types 

When Homer wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey he told us of the 
adventures of his age; the conquest of Troy; the wanderings of the 
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navigator through the terrors of the ocean at the dawn of history. 
Three thousand years laterj in his autobiography, Faust, Goethe tells 
us the adventures and aspirations of his age ; from the youthful ef- 
forts to conceive the absolute — groping after the ideal of the true and 
beautiful — up to the satisfaction of sedate manhood, helping man- 
kind to conquer Nature, and make the earth a better place in which 
to live. 

The great writers of the past wrote of the age in which they 
lived, but the writers of today are out of touch with the Twentieth 
Century 

Those of us who have the education, the leisure and inclination, 
can put ourselves back into by-gone ages — enjoy their literary 
master-works, and travel with Homer through the terrors of the 
Mediterranean ; but to most of us the only known world is the world 
of today — of the steam-ship and the railway train, the factory and 
mill, the electric light, telegraph and motor. 

Is there no poetry in this world of ours? Do we really lack ro- 
mance in this scientific and engineering Twentieth Century? Or is 
it not rather that the ignorance of the average literary man disables 
him to see the romance of our age ! 

There is more poetry, more romance, in the advances which we 
have seen in our life-time than ever Homer described. 

We navigate not only the surface of the Mediterranean, but its 
very depths by submarine. We fly to the higher altitudes of the 
skies by aeroplane. We fling the human voice over thousands of 
miles, across continents and oceans, by telephone. Unborn genera- 
tions will hear the living voice of our musicians, bequeathed to 
them by the phonograph. Our great-great-grandchildren will see 
in action our prominent men of today, recorded and everlastingly 
perpetuated by the cinematoscope, that new historian of these great 
times. 

There is romance in the life of the vigilant mariner who listens to 
the wireless message from distant shores. There is tragedy in the 

fate of the giant battle cruiser There is romance in that 

mighty spinning top, the steam turbine, fed by the stored sun-light 
of prehistoric ages; ages when ferns were giant trees, and our an- 
cestors were crawling things in the slime on the shores of the lagoon 
— not very long ago, as time is counted in the universe 

In the modern factory there is far more romance and poetry than 
there has ever been in the history of the past ; but we must be living 
with it to see and understand it. That is, we must be living with 
the men of our century, and not sheltered in the dust of past ages. 
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Dr. Steinmetz, who still delights in Homer and Horace, 

does not believe in close specialization. Recently he said : 

Tell your young engineers to read poetry and history, and study 
the old-fashioned humanities. The trained specialist who is noth- 
ing but a specialist is only a tool in the hands of broader-minded 
men, who use him and pass him by. 

It is evident that the man of science is the romanticist of 
our age — the poet is a hard and cold seeker of truth in com- 
parison with the modern fire-bringer. Dr. Steinmetz' chal- 
lenge should prove suggestive — he raises interesting ques- 
tions as to the scope and function of art. If our poets are 
moved to reply, Poetry would like to continue the discus- 
sion. H. M. 

THE BUSINESS OF POETRY 

I am riding through Arizona in the Pullman. I am 
thinking of the business of poetry. Every other man attends 
to the details of business, if he is a good business man. A 
train is mostly business men. . . . 

Poets must, it seems to me, learn how to use a great many 
words before they can know how to use a few skilfully. 
Journalistic verbiage is not fluency. Alfred Kreymborg 
agrees with me that poets do not write prose often enough. 
I speak mostly of the poets who do not write with the sense 
of volume in their brevities. Brevity of all things demands 
intensity, or better say tensity. Tensity comes from experi- 
ence. The poet must see the space for the word, and then 
see to it the word occupies it. It is almost mechanical science 
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